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ANCIENT MUSIC. ; 

We are told that Egypt was the birth- 
place of the arts and sciences; that regular 
government and civilization was first set- 
tled there, and as it was the most powerful 
so was it also the most polished country 
on earth. At any rate, we cannot doubt 
that music was very much cultivated by 
that enlightened people, and we may well 
suppose, that the most ancient nations now 
existing have derived their musical systems 
very much from them. Whatever there 
may have been before them, not only as it 
respects music, but human intelligence gen- 
erally, is in a great measure lost. Any 
thing like rules or systems of music can be 
traced, we are assured, from no higher 
source. 

The following remarks on the music of 
Egypt are taken principally from a modern 
French writer. 

In regard to the Egyptians no particular 
specimen of their diatonic system has for a 
long time been supposed to remain; but 
we still possess entire, although with a 
very slight change, the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which their system was founded, 
and by which it may be easily recomposed. 
That principle is still in the hands, as we 
may say, of all the European nations, 
however ignorant they may be of what 
they possess. ‘The Planetary Week, so 
called, in conjunction with the division of 
the day into twenty-four hours, known at 
the present day only as a civil institution, 
was established by the Egyptians as the 
basis of musical proportions. The seven 
days, of which the week is composed, in 
the order they mutually hold relative to 
the planets, present that series of con- 
sonances, which in music constitutes the 
diatonic genus, and fixes the just propor- 
tion and precise intonation of every de- 
gree or note in each gamut or diatonic 
scale ; and so long as the Week is preserv- 
ed and its use understood, this proportion 
and intonation cannot easily be corrupted 
or altered. We shall give here only a 
brief and very succinct idea of this musi- 
cal doctrine, but it will nevertheless be 
sufficient to enable us to retrace the sub- 
lime simplicity of the musical principles of 
the Egyptians, from whom those of the 
Grecians were unquestionably derived. 

The sounds of the diatonic Greek sys- 
tem to wit: ut, re. mi, fa, sol, la, cor- 
responded to the following order of the 
planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, 
Mercury, Luna. It still exists there as a 
remnant of the musical institutions of the 
Kgypuans, of which we find traces, though 
much disfigured by didactic Greek authors. 


fa ascending to si may not occur. 








In arranging these sounds so as to form 
a series of descending fifths, or, which is 
the same thing, ascending fourths, com- 
mencing with si, which is in fact the first 
note of the Greek system, we shall have 
the musical Planetary Week just as it was 
established by the Egyptians, that is to 
say, of which the initial day answers to 
Saturn, in the following manner :— 


SATURN, SOL, LUNA, MARS, 
Saturday. Sunday. Monday. ‘Tuesday. 
Si. mi. la. re. 
MERCURY. JUPITER. VENUS. 
Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. 
sol. ut. fa. 


These consonances are wisely represent- 
ed here by the Egyptians under the form 
of ascending fourths, being more conforma- 
ble to practice, and easily comprehended 
by all the world. They are the same, as 
all musicians know, as descending fifths. 
It is in fact under the idea of fourths that 
Dion Cassius has acquainted us with this 
order of the days of the week. He shows 
us, in his Roman History, that in arrang- 
ing the planets according to this conso- 
nance, which we call a fourth, that is taking 
every fourth planet, commencing with 
Saturn, we shall have the days of the 
week as shown above. It is no solid ob- 
jection, that the Week of the Egyptians 
contrary to that of the Hebrews, began 
with Saturn. ‘There were musical reasons, 
which rendered it indispensable. In _be- 
ginning with any other one of the whole 
series, an unbroken series of consonances 
cannot be obtained: since fa and si cannot 
form between them either an exact fourth 
or fifth in whatever way we may place 
them. It is therefore necessary that these 
two sounds should stand at the two extrem- 
ities of the series; so that the interval from 
This 
interval, called by the ancients the frifone, 
was exceedingly offensive to them and al- 
together forbidden in practice. In the 
time of Guido when hexachords were es- 
tablished, it was necessarily admitted into 
one of them, and consequently gave to it 
the name durum hexachord, hard hexa- 
chord. But although it had a place in the 
hexachord, and has still in the Octave, it 
was always offensive. Shakspeare, who 
discovers much musical knowledge, puts 
into the mouth of Edmund, in King Lear, 
the following remarkable passage; “O! 
these eclipses portend these divisions! fa sol 
la mi.” Mi in the solmization of Shaks- 
peare’s time held the place of si. This 
tritone, or superfluous fourth, always disa- 
greeable and difficult of intonation, con- 
sisting of three entire tones in diatonic 
succession, will be encountered, if. ‘any 
other sound in the septenary series ex- 








cepting si be taken for the first. Besides, 
the text of Dion is express in regard to the 
initial day being Saturn; and an ancient 
bronze mentioned by P. Montfaucon, in his 
supplement to ‘ Antiquity Explained,” 
where planets are presented under the 
figure of gods, is equally decisive in fixing 
the first day to be that represented by 
Saturn. 

We may readily infer from what has 
been thus briefly explained respecting the 
principles of music, that these principles 
are very ancient, and that having been the 
same among all ancient people, the impres- 
sion made by a fourth or fifth on the ear 
being the same in all countries, the Hebrews 
adopted and preserved the same without 
alteration, and the Greeks also, as we may 
fairly infer from their use of tetrachords 
only. Writers on the music of the Chinese 
assure us also that something like the same 
system exists with that ancient people, who 
however admit only the five first sounds of 
the series, which they call tones, the two 


last being in fact semitones. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





MUSIC, AS A BRANCH OF POPULAR 
EDUCATION, 


Wuy may not Music become a popular 
influence among us? Why shall it not 
be introduced and made an indispensable 
branch in common education? He, to 
whom all music is but noise, and who 
therefore cannot but look upon the musical 
sense in others as a sort of idiosyncrasy, or 
as a gift at best very capriciously bestowed, 
will give a discouraging answer, and sa 
it is vain and visionary to cherish such 
plans in the face of stubborn facts,—to try 
to educate in spite of nature,—to try to 
bring out what nature has never put in. 
He, who judges more from observation than 
feeling, and sees how exclusive a thing and 
how questionable a thing the actual music 
around him is, will regard music as but an 
accident, an idle fashion, and not one of 
the universal and permanent elements of 
human life,—never for a moment to be 
classed among those everlasting primal fea- 
tures of education, ‘reading, writing and 
arithmetic ;’ as if it were not just as odd a 
thing that a young immortal soul should 
be making pot-hooks or ciphering, as that 
it should be learning a language of sweet 
melody for its deepest undefined feelings, 
for the expression of which, words are 
too feeble or too coarse! He, who loves 
music with his whole soul, feels his soul 
uttered in it, dreams it, walks by it, prays 
by it,—who sees not a sweet sight in na- 
ture without a silent accompaniment of 
melody in his own heart, and conceives not 
a heroic resolution without a war-march 
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sounding (all unheard by others) through 
the chambers of his soul, must look upon 
it otherwise. He wonders to find himself 
so all but alone in that; he feels a necessity 
of believing that all were meant to share 
this pleasure with him, and that it is a 
strange solecism, not to last forever, which 
divides the whole world into the musical 
and the unmusical. He feels that as a man 
he is musical, and not as an odd exception 
to his race. 

A true idea of music forbids the thought 
that it is anything exclusive. Without 


looking at fact or experiment at all, I can | 


readily believe in the capacity of all man- 
kind for music, so long as I can believe 
that music supplies a genuine want of the 
soul. And if such a latent faculty exists 
in all,—if it is part of human nature, no 
less than the capacity for thought, for poe- 
try, for eloquence, for Art, then it deserves 
to be brought ont, i. e. literally, educated. 
If Music is one of the sister Arts of the 
Beautiful, (without whose influence there 
can be no healthy development of mind and 
character,)—if moreover she is no super- 
numerary one in that sisterhood, but per- 
forms an office for man which no other of 
the Arts can, smiles to one spot in the lone 
heart where no other smile can reach, then 
ought she to rank among the guardian dei- 
ties of the soul, and preside over a depart- 
ment in every liberal system of education. 
She, with the other Muses, should look 
down upon the scene of infant culture. At 
the entrance to the garden of life each young 
inquiring wayfarer should be saluted by the 
busts of Handel, and Mozart, and Beethoven: 
these, no less than Socrates, Shakspeare and 
Newton, have something to say to him, 
which concerns him deeply. The tuneful 
Muse should be formally recognized as ¢ 
henefactress of man, and not left to wander 
through the world a truant and suspect. 


Young minds led up to the temple of learn- | 


ing should pay their devotions to her, as 


well as to Wisdom, Justice, Utility, Sei-|| \ 
word, || a higher style of church music; this will 
| 


ence, History, and Poetry. In a 
Music is one of the Fine Arts,—the Arts of 
the Beautiful,—all founded in the nature 
of man; its influence on the soul's growth 
is permanent and for good; therefore it 
should be an object of direct cultivation. 
No man can be quite a man without it. 

It must be with this as with all our facul- 
ties. We are hardly aware of their exist- 
ence, or of the depth of their capacity, until 
we make them objects of @special attention. 
We know not what latent talents we each 
of us possess, waiting to be called out by 
the genial appliances of education. Many 
of our powers, which we have come to know 
by the daily conscious exercise of them, 
might have lain dormant in us forever, had 
they not been supposed there as part of our 
common nature, and so brought to light by 
our instructers. ‘This is certainly true of 
all faculties and sensibilities which we 
share in only a moderate degree. What 

enius does for one man, cultivation must 
fo in part for another. ‘There are few deci- 
ded philosophers or poets; yet do we esteem 
jt important that every child in our schools 
should learn something of philosophy and 





| poetry, should be cultivated on these sides 
of his nature. ‘This makes the great minds 
of all ages accessible to common minds. 
| We have all learned fo read ; and now Ho- 
'mer, Milton, Shakspeare, and Bacon are no 
longer insulated from us: now every man, 
who has truth or sentiment to utter, knows 
‘| how to make us feel it. In the same way 
we must learn the alphabet of music while 
|| we are very young, and then we shall find 
that Handel, Beethoven, &c. live for us also. 
| Now we know not what to make of them, 
|| because we have not learned their language. 
So with all other things. Nature speaks to 
|/us in her Alps, her Niagaras, her beauties 
| of morning and night; Art speaks to us 
| from the painted canvass, the marble form, 
|| the majestic proportions of her domes and 
|| palaces ; living character speaks to us in its 
beautiful consistency :—but in all we only 
|| see the beauty we have been educated to 
What infinite beauties crowd around 





see. 
|| our daily walks, yet unrevealed, because our 
| eye for beauty has but begun to be formed ! 
| No less infinite is the beautiful world of 
| sounds. Let the ear be formed by early 
and constant exercise, let it be rendered 
|; sensible and quick to feel the shades and 
| combinations of harmony, and in later life 
the heart, all obstruction removed, may feel 
the blessing of music. Let its first rudi- 
ments be taught to all in childhood, let them 
| learn to read in this Art, and as they grow 
|| older they shall find that the music which 
|| has been written is not the least valuable 
| part of the Literature of the world,-—the 
pure Literature of the affections. 

Even if we go no further than this, sim- 


|| ply 40 educate the public ear,—to call some |! 


|| portion of the mind’s attention to that inlet 
of beauty and meaning, much will be done. 
This will be securing whatever of innate 
musical talent may otherwise be dormant 
in a child; this will open the general mind 
‘and heart to the influence of the great mas- 
ter spirits in the art; this will raise up con- 
gregations demanding and duly affeeted by 


raise up a people, who shall be never at a 
loss for amusements pure and inspiring. 
/Our common schools confer a vast blessing 
upon the human race, by merely teaching 
/all to read and use language: it is putting 
each mind incommunieation with all minds, 
it is enabling it to utter itself: whatever of 
latent genius there is shall be sure to come 
| out by this loosening of the upper soil. All 
; we want, then, (supposing music to be a 
‘natural want of the sou) is, that he ergan 
| be kept sensitive and true by early exercise, 
| and we shall create in time a national musie, 
| we too shall move in a musical atmosphere 
| from our very cradles, like the Italians and 
|the Germans now. Let the ear be accus- 
| tomed to the intervals of the scale, and to 
'the different effeets of the chords, let the 
| thoughts accustom themselves to be carried 
| gracefully away by the various rhythmieal 
/movements,—let all this first mechanical 
_ part of it be made familiar to all,—and soon 
a taste for music, a sensibility to its spirit 
| will become, not universal, but as common 
as the sensibility to poetry, eloquence and 
|fine writing isnow. The wider a mere 


power of discriminating sounds, or what is 
called a ‘ musical ear,’ is diffused, the high- 
‘er will be the style and the standard of mu- 
sic ina community. Let the million be 
‘musical at all, and the one genius there is 
,among them will be doubly strong and cre- 
jative. The summit of the pyramid will 
/rise in proportion to the width of its base. 
Mozart or Haydn perhaps would never have 
'written, had they not been fostered in the 
‘bosom of a musical people, encouraged and 
‘warmed by its sympathy tempting forth 
| their inmost thoughts, and yielding a quick 
response whenever they came. 

In this view, the organized efforts now 
making to teach children to sing, the labors 
of Academies in furnishing thorough Man- 
|uals of Singing, and teaching the notes and 
| forming the voice,—even if they stop short 
| with this mechanical process—are doing an 
\inealeulable good. But it is impossible that 
‘they can stop short with this. It is crea- 
| ting a wider audience and a more intelligent 
demand for music: the pure taste, the re- 
| fined feeling, the enthusiasm will come in 
| time of themselves—they are im us all. All 
that is wanting, then, to secure to our na- 
|tional character the blessed influences of 
this Art, so that in time it may be colored 
iwith the softer hue of music, is common- 
| school instruction in the rudiments of music, 
/ together with a sufficiency of coneerts and 
‘other arrangements for keeping high and 
‘inspiring models before the public mind. 
Of this latter desideratum more must be 
said hereafter. J. 8. D. 
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SAMUEL WESLEY, 
Son of the late Rev. Charles Wesley, was 
| born on the 24th of February, 1766, being 
|the same day and month on which Han- 
'del came into the world, and was in his 
\72d year when he died. When only three 
years old he could play and extemporise 
freely on the organ, and before he was five 
‘had taught himself to read and write a 
print hand from his unremitting study of 
|| the oratorio of Samson, which he com- 
|| mitted entirely to memory. He likewise 
learned by heart within a month the whole 
of Handel’s overtures, and before he was 
eight years of age had composed and writ- 
| ten ont an oratorio which he entitled Ruth, 
/and presented to Dr. Boyce, who acknow- 
\ledged the compliment in the following 
‘terms: ‘Dr. Boyce presents his compli- 
‘ments and thanks to his very ingenious 
| brother-composer, Mr. S. Wesley, and is 
| very much pleased and obliged by the pos- 
| session of the oratorio of Ruth, which he 
shall preserve with the utniost care as the 
|most curious product of his musical libra- 
ry.’ Whilst yet a young man, he had be- 
/come an excellent classical scholar, a fine 
| performer on the violin, harpsichord, and 
| organ, and, unquestionably, the most aston- 
|ishing extemporaneous player in Europe. 
| His love for polite literature was almost, if 
|not quite, as enthusiastic as his affection 
for music. At no period of his life (so far 
| as the writer of this is aware) did he en- 
| tirely discontinue the perusal of his favorite 
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classics. His keen relish for wit attached 
him particularly to the satirical writers. 
Juvenal he knew almost by heart, and in 
Lucian there are few passages which he 
could not have recognized. He possessed 
not oniy the accomplishment of composing 
in Latin with considerable propriety and 
neatness, but could express himself orally 
in that language, with a promptitude not 
common even among professed scholars. 
He was an indefatigable pedestrian, and it 


was his custom, during the greater part of 


his life, to read as he walked. His books 
were much underscored, and abounded with 
pithy marginal annotations. ‘The quantity 
of authors, both English and foreign, with 
whom he thus became acquainted, was im- 
mense.* His prospects in life were unfor- 
tunately clouded by a dreadful accident 
which befel him in the year 1800. Return- 
ing home one evening from a visit to an in- 
timate friend, (one of the oldest members 
of the Madrigal Society,) in passing along 
Snow-hill, he fell into a deep excavation 
which had been prepared for the founda- 
tion of a new building. ‘There he lay in- 
sensible until day-!:zht disclosed his situa- 
tion, and he was coiveyed home. His head 
had received a most serious injury, and the 
medical attendants wished to perform the 
operation of trepanning , but Wesley obsti- 
nately refused his consent, and the wound 
was permitted to heal. ‘This he ever after 
regretted, for it is supposed that in conse- 
quence of some portion of the skull adher- 
ing .to, or pressing upon the brain, those 
periodical states of high nervous irritability 
originated, which subsequently checked 
and darkened the splendor of his career. 
For some years after this accident, he re- 
mitted in a great measure the cultivation 
of his art; but, on the recovery of his ener- 
gies, applied himself to the works of John 
Cramer and the practice of the piano-forte. 
Subsequently, he devoted his efforts almost 


exclusively to the immortal compositions of 


Sebastian Bach, whose reputation he may be 
considered as the principal means of having 
established in this country. In 1815, when 
on his journey to conduct an oratorio at 
Norwich, he suffered a relapse into mental 
despondency, and for another seven years 
he retired from public life, endeavoring to 
find relief in constant attendance upon pub- 
lic worship, and living with the austerity 
ofa hermit. In 1823 he recovered, and up 
to 1830 composed many excellent pieces, 
and was much engaged in public perform- 
ances on the organ. He then relapsed into 
his former state, but in August, 1837, par- 
tially recovered his health and spirits. It 
soon became evident, however, that his con- 
stitution was undergoing a great change. 
When at Christ Church, Newgate-street, 
a short time before his death, he rallied, 
passed a delightful day, and spoke in the 
evening of Mendelssohn and his “‘ wonder- 
ful mind” in terms of the strongest eulogy. 


* An instance of his tenacious regard for literature evinced 
itself within a few days of his death. Onshaking hands with 
his second son, who was taking leave of him, after a call, 
“God bless you, Jack,” exclaimed he, “ keep up your Latin. 
Remember the Wesleys were always gentlemen and scho- 
Jars.’ 








On Saturday week he played extemporane- 
ously to a friend, and composed some psalm 
tunes. Ou Monday he endeavored to write a 
long testimonial for an old pupil, but which 
his strength only permitted him to sign, and 
in the evening retired to his room with a 
presentiment which the event of Wednes- 
day has but too accurately verified. 

As a musician his celebrity is greater on 
the Continent than in hisown country. His 
compositions are grand and masterly; his 
melodies sweet, varied and novel; his har- 
mony bold, imposing, unexpected and sub- 
lime. His resources were boundless, and 
if called upon to extemporize for half-a- 
dozen times during the evening, each fan- 
tasia was new, fresh, and perfectly unlike 
the others. His execution was very great, 
close and neat, and free from labor or effort, 
and his touch on the piano-forte delicate 
and ehantante in the highest degree. His 
favorite contemporaries were Clementi and 
W oelff; his models in early life were Batts- 
hill and Worgan on the organ, and subse- 
quetly Sebastian Bach. Of young Pinto 
who was taken away in the prime of life, 
he always spoke in terms of rapture, and 
thought him the Mozart of this country. 
The amateur, Mr. Goodbehere, son of Al- 
derman Goodbehere, he also remembered 
in high terms of admiration. Mr. Wesley 
was remarkable for great energy, firmness, 
nobleness of mind, freedom from envy, pen- 
etration, docility, approaching almost to an 
infantine simplicity, and unvarying adher- 
ence to truth. These characteristics were 
united with a singleness of heart, which ex- 
ceeded, if possible, that which marked his 
uncle, the celebrated John Wesley. His 
passions were exceedingly strong, and from 
a habit of always speaking his mind, and 
his having no idea of management or the 
finesse of human life, he too often, by the 
brilliancy of his wit, or the bitterness of his 
sarcasm, unthinkingly caused estrange- 
ments, if not raised up an enemy. Hlis 
conversation was rich, copious, and fasci- 
nating; no subject could be started which 
he could not adorn by shrewd remarks, or 
illustrate by some appropriate and original 
anecdote. 

The musical profession has lost its bright- 
est ornament. Since the days of Henry 
Purcell, no British composer has evinced 
so much genius and learning, developed 
with such variety and sensibility, or has 
displayed so much energy and industry in 
the composition of memorials as lasting as 
they are extraordinary. Flourishing at a 
period when composers met with less en- 
couragement than at any epoch in the his- 
tory of the art, he pursued his course with- 
out reference to the applause of the day, 
resting on the certainty that the time must 
come when his works would receive that 
justice which the then state of the art for- 
bade. He cared nothing for the public 
opinion respecting his compositions; with 
him the art was all in all, and like Sebas- 
tian Bach, Handel, and Mozart, he affords 
another instance of the remark, that it is 
the prerogative of genius to look forward 
with a calm but assured expectation that 
posterity will award that meed of approval, 








which must ever attend its bright and beau- 
tiful creations. 

At his funeral, the service of the ca- 
thedral was performed with a splendor and 
dignity which produced a visible effect upon 
the spectators. The sublime ritual of the 
church was chanted to the strains of Pur- 
cell and Croft; and the affecting ceremony 
closed with the chorus from Handel’s fune- 
ral anthem, ‘‘ His body is buried in peace ; 
but his name liveth forevermore.” ‘The 
pure intonation of so many practised vo- 
calists in the open air, produced an effect 
which, together with the solemnity of the 
scene, will not readily be forgotten by those 
who witnessed this sad tribute to one of the 
greatest musicians this country has ever 
produced.— English paper. 





_ MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 








THE MUSICAL AND UNMUSICAL EAR: 
OR HOW TO ENJOY MUSIC, 


A curious case, which recently occurred 
in Germany, has excited a considerable de- 
gree of interest among men of science who 
direct attention to the theory of sounds. It 
may also tend to afford some explanation 
of that peculiar structure of the organ of 
hearing on which depends the capability of 
enjoying music. ‘The facts of the case are 
as follows: Baron Groll, a wealthy landed 
proprietor of Nuremberg, was remarkable 
for his dislike of music. His antipathy to 
that delightful art was such as to render 
him a sort of phenomenon in harmonious 
Germany. ‘This peculiarity in the taste of 
the Baron was the more singular, inasmuch 
as his lady was a most accomplished musi- 
cian. ‘The Baroness and her friends sought 
by every possible argument to overcome the 
Baron’s inconceivable antipathy ; but their 
efforts were useless; he continued deaf alike 
to their reasonings and to the charms of 
harmony. ‘The Baron and Baroness Groll 
lived in splendid affluence, and their house 
in Nuremberg was the frequent resort of a 
vast circle of elegant company. At the 
numerous parties which they were accus- 
tomed to give the Baron did the honors 
with delightful amenity. His conversa- 
iion was animated and witty, and he was 
always the gayest of the gay until the first 
note of music was heard. A feeling of un- 
easiness then took possession of him, a 
convulsive movement was observable on 
his countenance, and he was often obliged 
to withdraw from the presence of the com- 
pany to conceal feelings which he could 
not control. 

This strange peculiarity proved a source 
of considerable annoyance to Baron Groll, 
and not a little puzzled the Doctors of Nu- 
remberg. One of the medical professors of 
that city, Doctor Schreeder, at length suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining its cause. In the 
first place he had observed that one of the 
Baron’s ears was somewhat longer than 
the other. This circumstance suggested to 
the Doctor the possibility of both ears not 
being at the same diapason, and that thus 
each might be differently affected by the’ 
vibration of sonorous bodies, There might 
consequently be transmitted to the brain 
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EEE seem 
merely a confused, obscure sensation, sim- 
ilar to that which would be caused by two 
instruments playing in two different keys. 
Every melody, every harmony produced 
on the Baron the same impression. All 
appeared a jumble of discord. Was it to 
be wondered at that he disliked music ? A 
very simple, experiment served to confirm 
the accuracy of Dr. Schraeder’s observa- 
tions and opinion. He requested the Ba- 
ron to stop one of his ears, then going to 
the piano, he played in C major the grace- 
ful allegro from the overture to the Freis- 
chutz. ‘ How do you like that?” said he: 
“do you find it discordant?’ ‘ Oh no,” 
replied the Baron, “ it is delightful; pray 
continue.” ‘‘ Now stop your other ear,” 
said the Doctor, again playing the adlegro 
from the Freischutz, and still in C major— 
* What do you think of that!’ = “It is 
exquisite,” replied the Baron. ‘ Was it 
the same piece as that which I first play- 
ei?’ ‘It appeared to me to be the same 
piece, only played in a different key. You 
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AMEN, 

We have seen some very just and perti- 
nent remarks on the word Amen in a re- 
cent number of the Christian Register. 
They were intended chiefly as ome i 
to its use in the solemn exercise of prayer, 
responses, &c. The writer complains that 
little or no reverence is paid to the word; 
that, in the most trivial conversation we 
hear it used in ignorance and abuse, and 
that even in the Sanctuary its import is 

but rarely heeded. 

Whether there be grounds for such com- 
plaint is not for us to say; but, as this 








Choruses, Anthems, Oratorios, &c. being 
sometimes the subject of an entire Chorus, 
and, in Handel’s day, would comprise the 
whole of the language in an elaborate 
Fugue, we consider the remarks of the 





are playing it higher now.”” And the Ba-| 
ron began to hum the subject in D major. 

Thus was solved the mystery of Baron 
Groll’s profound dislike of music. How 
could he possibly derive pleasure from any 

srformance, vocal or instrumental, which | 
Pad, to him. the effect of being sure or 
played in two different keys simultaneous- 
4 Fortunately, Doctor Schroeder's ex- 
periment, whilst it developed the cause of 
the phenomenon, at the same time pointed 
our the remedy for the evil. Baron Groll 
is now an enthusiastic lover of music. In 
order to enjoy it he has only to take the 
precaution of putting a little cotton into 
one of his ears. 





ENGLISH SINGING. 

Mr. W. A. Wordsworth has opened a 
new vein of merriment, which is certainly 
irresistible. He has listened very intently 
to the pronunciation of English singers, and 
has given some choice instances of it, ac- 
companied occasionally by a singularly 
perverted sense. Who would think to hear 
the Messiah opened in our native language 
afier this fashion ? 

Cohum-fo-rat ye hee my pe-hee ple. 
(Comfort ye my people.) 

Or a hapless maid thus sentimentally 
apostrophised ! 

Ah! rap-less maid! (Ah ! hapless maid !) 

Or of so Irish an expression as the fol- 
lowing ? 

I sought Jim through the storm. (I 
sought him, &c.) 

Other instances of these piquant vulgar- 
isms may be cited for amusement’s sake : 

Hizz de ear little gur-rel he has left on 
shoerrrrah. (His dear little girl he has 
left on shore.) 

The sun nimsel fiz dark to me. 
sun himself is dark to me.) 

Unsmiled o’er by mortals, but fallowed in 
heav’n. (Unsmiled &c. but hallowed &c.) 


eee 





(The 








[From the New England Farmer.] 
SONG OF THE THRUSH. 
“ Cheerily, O—Cheerily, O—tweedle, tweedle, tweedle : 
Pretty Prudy, pretty Prady, pretty Prudy. 


See! see! see! little Jo, little Jo, 


above writer not unimportant in a musical 
point of view, and therefore have selected 
such as we deem most apposite for our 
purpose. 

“The word Amen is of Hebrew origin, 
where it is used as a noun signifying truth, 
faithfulness, &c.—and also as a verb sig- 
nifying verily, truly, certainly—corres- 
ponding with the Latin word Fat, so. let 
it be, so shall it be. The ancient Hebrews 
were accustomed to use the word with 
great reverence and awe. And we find it 
employed in various parts of the Old Tes- 
tament by Moses and others ; and by the 
| Psalmist David in many of his most rap- 
turous songs; also in the New ‘Testament. 
The word is used in its corresponding terms 
in almost every language, meaning ‘ Lord, 
let it be thus, as we have said.’ We trust 
that this word will not drop cold and 


God,’’ (nor from the singer); “that his enun- 
ciation will be solemn and distinct; that 
the worshipper, in the solemn hour of re- 
sponse,” (or chanting or singing,) ‘ will 
give not the sanction of his voice alone, 
but also that of his heart.” 

It will be seen that this single word has 
much of meaning; and though it may be 
repeated over and over for the hundredth 
time, yet it is not for the sake of musical 
display altogether, and to show the inge- 
nuity of the author; but that in the Amen 
all the antecedent sentiment and song is 
embraced, and therefore, in the perform- 
ance, not only the music, but the corres- 
pondent feelings of the heart, are required 
to give the intended effect. 





In Plumstead’s Beauties of Melody, it is 
said, that “‘in no pursuit does a master toil 
under so many disadvantages, as a teacher 
of music, who is obliged to connive at what 
can be of no solid advantage to his pupil.” 
This conniving may have been, and still 
may be, practised by English teachers; but 
here, in New England, we have seen enough 
of the folly of spending time and money to 
no use. Some “‘solid’’ and essential benefit 
is the purpose of instruction in our schools 








Fiissing Judy,—kissing Judy,—kissing Judy.” 





of every description. 


word is much used at the conclusion of 


meaningless from the lips of the servant of 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 
MRS. ANDREWS’S CONCERT. 

The friends of Mrs. Andrews, and we believe she has 
many in the city, will expect to see some notice of her 
“ Farewell Concert.” Mr. H. Kussell added to the inter- 
est of the: Concert by singing several of his most popular 
songs. Mrs. Kellogg an r. Andrews assisted as vocal- 
ists, and Mr. Card presided at the piano-forte. It will be 
impossible here to give anything more than a brief notice 
of the items of the bill. 

1. “Here in cool grot.” Cleverly done. 
Mrs. Andrews did not, however, sing with 
her usual spirit. ‘This was observable dur- 
ing the whole evening. 

2. “My heart's in the highlands.” Sung 
by Mr. Russell, in his usual style. The 
song was encored, and he sung ‘Come, 
brothers, arouse.”’ 

3. “Sweet bird.” Sung by Mrs. Andrews 
with flute obligato. The word sweet, very 
often repeated, was sung with a sharp, 
pinched note. This double E is not of easy 
execution, to be done gracefully. 

4. “Home, fare thee well.” Mrs. Kellogg 
and Mrs. Andrews. It was probably a 
rarity to hear the second voice sing partly 
Soprano and partly contralto. It was a fair 
performance, but would have been more 
agreeable by two even sopranos. 

5. “A song for the oak.’ Mr. Russell. 
This was encored, and Mr. Russell gave, 
‘‘ Why dont the men propose ?” 

6. Tyrolean air, “My own sweet native 
vale.” Mrs. Andrews. Generally, very 
well sung, but some of the notes too attenu- 
ated and refined. It was encored, and the 
‘* Hunter Boy” was given. 

7. “The Loadstars.”” By Mrs. Andrews, 
Mrs. Kellogg and Mr. Andrews. The voices 
were not well balanced, and the Glee did 
not make much impression. 

Part LL. 8. ‘Peaceful slumbering.” Mrs. 


Andrews, Mrs. Kellogg, Mr. Russell and - 


Mr. Andrews. This did not go off well. 
We have often heard this better sung—sel- 
dom so indifferently. The alto was sung by 
a contralto voice, and the tenor by a bass. 

9. “The Maniac.” Mr. Russell. A spe- 
cimen of musical eloquence; and parts of 
it sung with great effect. The passage, 
‘No, by Heaven, I am not mad,” was par- 
ticularly forcible; and the passage, “I see 
them dancing in the hall,” was attractive 
by its descriptive appropriateness, and its 
light measure. 

10. “‘Arrayed for the bridal.” Mrs. An- 
drews. ‘Too tame. The running passages 
were well executed. 

11. “Largo al factotum.” Mr. Russell. 
This was encored, and he sung, “Some 
love to roam.” 

12. ‘Going out a fishing.” Mr. Andrews. 
Little can be said of this. either for its com- 
position, or its presentment. 

13. ““We have been friends together.” 
Mrs. Andrews. She took breath so audibly, 
and so frequently, that it sounded like the 
sobbings of grief. She was, probably, really 
affected. 

14. “The Chough and Crow.’ Mrs. An- 
drews, Mrs. Kellogg and Mr. Andrews. 
Well done. The opening solo was par- 
ticularly good. 

The concert, generally, went off very 





well, and the audience testified their grati- 
fication. Pp * 
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GLEE: “We will mot talk of old times.” 
MOBLEY. 























Soprano. 
” “Wed 


~4- | i 


We will not talk of old times, When we were blithe and gay, met to hear the evening chimes, And laugh the hours away. 


Alto. 


























We will not talk of old times, When we were blithe and gay, And met to hear the evening chimes, And laugh the hours away. 


Base. 
Eat 























Old times we always mourn, But mourn their loss in vain; Old times, old times, whither, whither are ye gone, Ne’er to come again. 


Old times we always mourn, But mourn their lossin vain; Old times, old times, whither, whither are ye gone, Ne’er to come again. 


- 


Old times, old times, whither are ye gone, 


But we will talk of new times, Some e’er complain of hard times, 
Times present and to come; And never are at ease ; 

Of happy hours in sunny bow’rs, With such you reason all in vain, 
And joyful days at home. In vain you try to please; 

The present let’s enjoy, All times we may enjoy, 
Though we regret the past; If we are so inclin’d. 

New times, new times :— All times, all times ;— 

Cheerfully the minutes fly, Pleasantly the minutes fly, 


May they always last. To an equal mind. 
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IN MY OWN SWEET NATIVE VALE: 
A Ballay, 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 
BY ALZSANVOSER LBS, 
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Second Verse. 
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For there the mountain maidens meet Their swains with ates and song; And faries lead with unseen feet Their 
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the pleasure, how sweet the de-light, When love and soft mu-sic to - gether u - nite. 
the de - light, When love, 


sweet, how sweet the de - light, When harmony, sweet harmony and love do 
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From le Dieu et le Bayadero. 
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POETRY. 


MUSIC, 

Is there a spot through all the varied earth, 
Where Nature triumphs in a human birth, 
But yields to Music undisputed sway, 
And owns the magic of her Heaven-born lay ! 
Thine! Music thine! to strike with powerful art 
Responsive chords on every feeling heart! 
To lire the soul on meek Devotion’s prayer, 
To solace sorrow, and to soothe despair ! 
-From lisping infancy to life’s decline, 
in every age, or state, the art divine ; 
Still claims o’er man its soft yet strong control, 
And sways, at will, each passion of the soul ! 




































Who has not mark’d the infant’s playful smile, 
While some fond mother’s song its pains beguile 7 
Its eye! which struggles still to wake, and hear 
The sounds which lull its pangs and charm its ear ? 
Who has not mark’d that still reluctant eye, 

Clos’d by the mother’s plaintive lullaby 7 


The rudest savage of the rudest clime, 
In some wild measure, and discordant rhyme, 
Provokes the madd’ning dance, or warrior throng ; 
And rules men’s passions by the charm of Song. 
The lowliest ry who prepares the soil, 
With cheerful ditty, half beguiles his toil! 
And labor done, around his evening blaze, 
Recounts, in song, the deeds of former days. 
So on the deck, the sturdy seaman takes 
I'is patient watch, and spite of nature, wakes, 
And as the darkling waves around him swell, 
The helmsman chants the cheering sound, “ All’s well!” 





BOB SCRAPER. 
: Bob Scraper, standing on a bridge, 
Let fall hia fiddle o’er ; - 
A piteous loss it was indeed, 
nd poor Bob felt it sore. 


“I’m sorry for your case,” said one, 
“ But help you friend, I can’t.” 
i **O hang the case !’’ then Bob replies, 
F “ The fiddie’s al) I want.” 


MR. AND MRS. HORN. 
i} We had the gratification, on Friday | 
||evening, of listening to the finest perform- 
‘ances of these eminent musicians. Mr. 
Horn is distinguished as a composer and 
vocalist, and his mastery of the piano forte 
,is beyond any praise of ours. Mrs. Horn 
|(heretofore favorably known to the world 
'as Miss Horton) possesses a voice of un- 
;common sweetness, which she manages 
| with great skill. ‘The truth and excellence | 
of their taste is no less manifested by their 
| freedom from affectation and grimace, than 
|by their easy and happy mode of execu- 
‘tion. Mr. Horn’s “ Long time ago” is one 
of the sweetest and most touching of songs, 
}and Mrs. H.’s manner of singing 1s inimita- 
ble—Utica Observer. 








SCENE IN JAMAICA IN 1811, 
“As I was quitting this scene of rural 
| happiness, my ear was struck by the sound | 
||of an instrument, resembling a drum, | 
|| which they called a gombah. I returned, | 
and discovered the musician seated before 
| his little hut, striking his rustic tabor with 
all the vehemence of musical enthusiasm. 
An assembly of male and female blacks 
had gathered around him, and soon began | 
\|to dance. The peculiarity of this mode of, 
'\dancing excited my wonder, and rivetted | 
| my attention. The dancers, composed of 
males and females, placed one after the 











‘other, move in a circle, and cast their 
bodies into every possible variety of atti- 
| tude. Their action, while dancing, is 
|sometimes so violent as to produce a tran- 
\sitory privation of motion and sense. 
| When they come near the musician, they 
honor him with two or three bows of the 
ihead, or motions of the hand in perfect 
'time with the music, still progressing in a 
circle, till they are so exhausted with fa- 
tigue, as to be obliged to cease. This is 
| often continued during the whole night, 
and by its frequent repetition, renders them 
hale, athletic and vigorous.” 
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